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A WORD TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


Tue “ Massachusetts Teacher ” commences a new volume with 
this number. A new board of editors, and the hoped-for acquisi- 
tion of many new subscribers, will justify a plain statement of 
what this periodical should be, and will be, provided all con- 
nected with it will endeavor to do their best. 

This periodical will be, in the first place, a Teachers’ Journal, 
or a Journal for School Education. 

The necessity of educating the young is admitted on all sides ; 
but opinions differ widely with regard to the proper aim and the 
best means of education. All believe that the family and the 
school-room are two important institutions which ought to go 
hand in hand, to work for and to support each other; but there 
is a great diversity of views with regard to the boundary-line of 
these two states. Some claim all the territory and the most im- 
portant rights as the original, and therefore exclusive, property of 
the family ; while others regard the school a peculiar institution, 
with its especial rights and laws, which ought never to be invaded 
by intruders from without. Some expect that the teacher will 
make the first concessions in order to produce reconciliation, and 
do the first steps toward forming an acquaintance with parents 
and friends of the scholars ; while to others the teacher is a chosen 
officer, occupying the educational chair, before whose august 
presence the family must come and submit propositions. The 


true position of the school is not understood and established yet, 
1 
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2 A WORD TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


Though the corner-stone of a free public school system was laid 
more than two hundred years ago, and an edifice has been erected 
in which the inmates are protected against the storms from with- 
out, questions of vital importance are yet to be answered and 
brought before the minds of the public, before we shall see a 
practical acknowledgment of the highest and truest educational 
principles in the schools. 

We may learn a great deal from the experience of others. The 
public schools in the German States, in Belgium, Sweden, part 
of Switzerland, and France, contain many good features which 
might, and perhaps will, be introduced into our schools. But 
we ought to bear in mind that these school systems rest on a 
basis which differs widely from our own. Our schools are neither 
immediate means for maintaining and strengthening the churches 
of a certain denomination, nor are they institutions for training 
our children in such a way that they, when grown up, will obey 
their rulers blindly, or even against their moral conviction of 
right. Our schools were opened and are kept open for the har- 
monious development of all the intellectual and moral powers of 
man. Our schools acknowledge in every infant a child of God, 
created for immortality, infinite progress, and increasing happi- 
ness. Our schools see in nature, reason, and revelation, the 
voice of God, which may vary in expression, but cannot con- 
tradict itself in substance, ——they proclaim that the climax of 
humanity is true Christianity. The schools of Massachusetts, and 
those of some other sister States, are therefore in several points in 
advance of European schools, and it is of importance to avoid 
missteps. : 

The public schools of our State employ about five thousand 
teachers. Among them are many who have made teaching their 
permanent business, nay, with whom teaching has become an 
art worthy of their best efforts. They compare well with the 
foremost men of any profession, as far as regards learning, pro- 
fessional skill, and moral character. These teachers will certainly 
aid their professional periodical in various ways as they have done 
hitherto. The elected boards of editors never claimed the print- 
ing of their own articles as a@ privilege; they were and are only 
willing to provide the necessary material, if no fitting contribu- 
tions from other sources are received. 
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There is another numerous class of teachers who began their 
professional career after a course of preparation, and who have 
tried for a longer or a shorter time to impart their own acquire- 
mente to others, but who are likely to change their sphere of 
usefulness in case another preferable engagement should be 
offered to them. To those, the “‘ Massachusetts Teacher ’’ would 
pay a monthly visit. The more one has drunk from the fountain 
of science, the more one sees how much is still to be acquired, 
and the more intense grows the love for study. Our journal has 
given a great deal of useful information, and will continue to do 
so. Again, a thorough education makes a scholar liberal, induces 
him to listen to the experiences and different views of others, and 
to a conscientious examination, before a decision is made. Our 
journal is not fettered by the doctrines of a certain school, not 
bound to support certain measures or administrative officers, nor 
is it willing to favor some classes of our public schools while 
neglecting the others. Its field of usefulness has been, and will 
be, public education ; from the primary school up to the college. 
If the hard-working teacher should sometimes feel discouraged, 
this journal will have a word of good cheer; if labor should be 
followed by good success, this journal may stimulate to higher 
efforts, and keep the barometer of self-esteem at the proper height. 
If the work at the humble primary school-room appears at times 
monotonous and lowly, this journal will salute the desponding 
teacher by proving that her influence is greater, her work more 
lasting, and her field of labor offering a greater variety, than that 
of any other co-worker in higher classes. Should the “‘ Massachu- 
setts Teacher’ not prove instructive enough, or not so practical or 
attractive as it is desired, let those who complain come forward 
and show by their contributions how the work ought to be done. 
“Tell me what you read, and I will tell you what you are.” 
Any teacher in this State who reads several educational journals 
is not likely to neglect the one which stands nearest to him or 
her ; one which is not published by a speculating proprietor, but 
by the Teachers’ Association, and which is offered at the low 
price of one dollar a year. Those public teachers who do not 
take any educational periodical whatever may be compared with 
a man, surrounded by friends and relatives, who in open daylight 
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shuts himself up into a dark room, and then complains of solitude 
and want of genial company. 

A third class of teachers comprises those who pass through the 
school-room to other occupations, as one passes through an entry 
into the different rooms of a house. Such passengers may be 
excellent men and fine scholars, but they are likely to prove what 
they were hired for — cheap and transient teachers. This journal 
would solicit their subscriptions and attention. May it be no 
longer necessary to state the fact that more than half of the 
teachers employed in this Commonwealth are not subscribers of 
their own professional journal ! 

The Resident Editor would be glad to receive frequent commu- 
nications from all the counties of our State, containing notices 
of teachers’ meetings, of subjects discussed or lectured upon, 
and of resolutions of a general interest. He would also gladly 
receive and transfer to this journal any notice of changes which 
are to take place, or which have occurred, in the principal offices 
in grammar schools, high schools, and colleges. Death trans- 
fers many a teacher to a higher sphere of life. May the names 
of those who are gone be mentioned in these pages! Incidents 
of a merry or melancholy character, instructive or amusing, 
occur to every observing teacher, who might increase the value of 
this periodical by sending in his “mite.” Questions of local 
importance or general interest might also be put, and answered 
by those who feel inclined to do so. The Reviewer’s Table will 
be kept open to publishers, and the books sent in will receive 
careful and impartial attention. 

In this way the “ Massachusetts Teacher ” will try to do its best 
to take an honorable position among the periodicals of the pro- 
fession. But it professes also to be A Journal for Home Edu- 
cation. | 

The moral obligation of parents to take care of and provide 
for their own offspring has been acknowledged in word and deed, 
always and everywhere ; but the conception of what constitutes 
a good education has all the while been enlarging and improving. 
Everybody will take consciously or unconsciously his own ac- 
quirements and developed natural talents as the standard of 
education ; consequently, the leading ideas with regard to educa- 
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tion, and the aim practically pursued in bringing up children, 
will, to some extent, be peculiar with every individual, and 
differ from those which are entertained or pursued by others. 


Yet, in spite of such diversity, all will agree on some points; and 
such points form the basis of custom and of a national education. 
Thus the education of the young in old Greece differed essenti- 
ally from that of the Romans. With some nations the oldest, 
with others the youngest, son of a family has always to learn the 
father’s trade or take his position. Formerly, corporal punish- 
ment was the universal medicine, the application of which was 
expected to cure youthful shortcomings or mistakes of any kind ; 
now, quite different means are used by many, and with a very 
good effect. Formerly, the parents were the principal persons 
who tried to determine the trade and fate of their children ; 
while now the child is the prominent subject, and parents or 
teachers are only the means for securing a healthy growth of the 
child’s body and soul. . 

Education in its wider sense has now become a science, which 
like other sciences requires a great deal of study, observation, 
and application, before desired results can be obtained. Physical, 
intellectual, and moral education rests upon the great natural 
law of cause and effect. Bad influences, whether they originate 
at home or at school, from ignorance, weakness, or wickedness, 
can never produce good results. It is a sad truth that many 
parents fall short of what they know to be their duty towards 
their own offspring. Business, pleasure, or poverty frustrate their 
best efforts. And many more parents do not even know the 
simplest rules, dictated by physiology or psychology ; their 
doings will fall short of producing good results, for want of pro- 
per instruction. No greater trust can be given to parents than 
children ; no more dignified call can they receive than that to fit 
them for the duties of life, and to train souls for immortality. 
And yet how many men and women take upon themselves the 
responsibilities of parents, without special preparation for new 
and special duties!’ How many fathers and mothers have never 
read even a single work on education! How many permit weeks 
or even months, to pass by without examining closely whether 
their child is progressing in the right direction! Here is a field 
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ripe for the harvest. Society is under great obligation to those 
few who have made it their especial business to work as mission- 
aries for the cause of home education. 3 

Our periodical will contribute its mite for the promotion of 
this great cause. The public may encourage it by subscriptions, 
reading, and contributions. ‘The schools of this State desire to 
work at the side of, and be supported by, home. May this wish 
be fulfilled, and the ‘* Massachusetts Teacher ’’ be one of the means 
for the accomplishment of this great object ! CHS. A. 





THE RIGHTS OF THE SCHOLAR. 


NotwiTHsTANDInG the superstition which to some extent still 
prevails in the community, that the schoolmaster is a man of 
great wisdom and dignity, whose word is not only a law, but an 
oracle, we venture to state, as a general proposition, that he is not 
infallible. The time has gone by when a thing was so, because 
the schoolmaster said so; and he has come to be regarded very 
much as other men are regarded —as a very useful person, who 
may be a gentleman as well as a scholar ; who has a more digni- 
fied mission than that of being a bugbear to little boys and girls ; 
and who, being human, has more or less of human imperfections 
still clinging to him. The march of intellect has elevated and 
enlarged the apprehension of Young America, and taught him to 
look upon the schoolmaster as a man who ought to be neither a 
George the Third nor a commanding officer at a country muster. 
The ancient superstition having lost its power, he no longer re- 
gards him as an oracle, and will rebel if he presumes to be a 
tyrant. The youth is disposed to be reasonable; but, having 
inherited an unlimited admiration of some of the ‘“ glittering 
generalities ” of the Declaration of Independence, he believes 
that “ resistance to tyrants is obedience to God,” and is ready to 
‘do up” Lexington and Bunker Hill, without very carefully 
weighing the provocation. 

The school-room has always been a battle-field; and he who 
cannot recall a contest between the powers that were, represented 
in the person of the schoolmaster, and the rebellious spirit of *76, 
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represented in the person of an unruly schoolboy, must have had 
a limited experience in the public educational institutions of our 
land. We do not remember to have encountered a schoolmaster, 
though we doubt not there are many such, who had not been the 
hero of a pitched battle, or, at least, of a lively skirmish. 

We do not claim to possess superior humanity or superior skill 
in the management of rebellious subjects ; and therefore we do not 
intend to denounce or criticise the action of those who have been 
obliged, under extraordinary circumstances, to resort to summary 
measures. We have no sympathy with that transcendental hu- 
manity which would permit an evil spirit to flourish, rather than 
cut off its head ; which would permit a thrifty young tree to grow 
up crooked and misshapen, rather than amputate an unseemly 
branch: for this sentiment, born of weakness, indecision, and 
pusillanimity, is not a fit rule of action in the school-room, or in 
the world. While our public schools are composed of every 
variety of human nature that society contains, they will require 
the presence of a strong arm to sustain a wholesome dicipline. 
But we believe that violence in the school-room oftener results 


from the teacher placing himself in a false position before his 
school, than from any incorrigible spirit of rebellion on the part 
of the pupils. : 


The schoolmaster is a sort of absolute monarch in the school- 
room, as the father is in the family, though without the instinctive 
love of offspring to serve as a check upon arbitrary action. If 
his authority is limited at all, its bounds are too remote from the 
ordinary sphere of school discipline to be remembered and felt. 
He may be very arbitrary, unjust, and tyrannical, without sub- 
jecting himself to indictment by a grand jury, or even an action 
for damages. He can exalt himself and belittle his pupil, with- 
out being even suspected by the shrewdest of committee men. 
He is responsible for results rather than for his individual actions, 
so long as he does not resort to brutal violence. No method of 
procedure is laid down for him in given instances, and he is left 
to his own ingenuity, and to his own arbitrary will, in discovering 
and punishing the guilty, in stimulating torpid virtue, and in 
rousing the sleepy intellect to a perception of the work of life. 
The law of the land gives to our rulers no such authority. A 
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sheriff attaches property at his own risk; a constable serves a 
writ at his own peril; and a judge cannot hang a culprit for a 
State-prison offence, or imprison him for a capital crime, at his 
own discretion. ‘The code defines every man’s right, and even 
when guilty of grave offences, the manner of proceeding against 
him is as carefully regulated as the amount and kind of the 
penalty. The law not only tells the court and the officers what 
to do, but how to do it. 

No school committee defines whispering, or instructs the 
teacher as to the manner of detecting it, who shall be compe- 
tent witnesses, or fix the penalty for the act. It is all left to the 
discretion of the teacher; and, consequently, in one school it is 
tolerated, if not permitted, while in another it subjects the trans- 
gressor to a severe punishment. ‘The misdemeanor-code of the 
school-room is one thing in one place, and quite a different thing 
in another. What is an offence in one school is no offence at all 
in another ; for offences are defined, discovered, and punished by 
the arbitrary will of the teacher; and, of course, the misde- 
meanor-code will depend upon his taste and temperament. If he 
has acquired or inherited a tyrannical disposition, it is incorporated 
in the code. If he has no faith in man, there is no faith in his 
code. If he has no love of man, his code is savage. If he is 
rheumatic, his malady is represented in his code. If he has been 
disappointed in love, his scholars feel the disappointment. 

With all this arbitrary power in his hands, it would be a mira- 
cle if the schoolmaster were not often tempted to abuse it, —if he 
did not actually place himself in a false position before his school. 
The scholar has rights —in fact, “certain inalienable rights,” 
for which his fathers fought, bled, and died, or emigrated — as 
well as his instructor. He is a human being, an intelligent, 
rational creature. He has a heart and a soul, as well as a mind. 
He is entitled to be treated with kindness, to be carefully in- 
structed, to have his feelings respected, and his infirmities 
leniently considered. He ought not to be arbitrarily and un- 
necessarily compelled to submit to that which degrades him in 
his own estimation, or in that of his schoolmates. He is an 
embryo American citizen. He may yet be a governor of a State, 
a member of Congress, a foreign minister, or president of the 
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United States. No man, not even the schoolmaster, has the 
right to tyrannize over him. 

To take a higher view of the rights of the scholar, he is one 
of the children of God, endowed with an immortal soul. For 
him Christ lived and died; for him the world was created ; for 
him the Bible was given. The eye of God is ever upon him, 
both when he sleeps and when he wakes ; and every thought he 
thinks, and every act he does, is written down on the Book of Life. 
There are a seat and a harp in heaven for hin, if he will but win 
them. One, whom even the lowest estimate of Christianity sur- 
rounds with the care and protection of the Governor of the 
universe, cannot be unworthy the regard of the schoolmaster, and 
ought not to be viewed as a mere animal, whose sphere is servile 
subjection, — there to lick the hand that smites him. 

When the schoolmaster understands and acknowledges the 
rights of his scholars; when he regards his pupils as so many 
immortal souls, so many embryo men and women, who are tem- 
porarily placed in his charge to be prepared for the duties of 
life, he has, to use the language of modern mysticism, ** put him- 
self in communication’ with his true purpose. He is in har- 
mony with his intentions ; and, if he be at all skilful, he will be 
in harmony with his pupils. 

Some teachers, as it would appear from their words and their 
acts, go intu school for the sole purpose of “ keeping order ;”’ 
of establishing a certain pet system of discipline. The promi- 
nent idea in the mind is not instruction, but order, — order as an 
end, and not as a means. It is not so much reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, as first, second, and third position ; nor so much 
geography, grammar, and morals, as “fold,” ‘ hands behind 
you,” and “ walk on your toes,” —and the last three in their 
independent and separate enforcement often cost more labor than 
the first three. 

Order is indispensable in the school-room, and must be secured 
at any and every hazard; but the most disorderly school is that 
in which the least work is done. It is sometimes said of a teacher 
that he fails to teach well, because he fails to keep order. We 
believe that the reverse proposition is equally true, — that he fails 
to keep order, because he fails to teach well ; and the question of 
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precedence between the teaching and the keeping order comes 
: up for settlement. Which shall be began first? Suppose some 
accomplished disciplinarian, a man of arm and nerve, one who 

thoroughly appreciates the importance of the momentous * first 
position,” should be set at work in a strange school, where his 
only duty should be to keep order. Let him drill the boys all 
the forenoon and afternoon, in all the positions, all the marches 
and counter-marches, up stairs and down stairs ; let him practise 
them in keeping silence, in hearing the clock tick, — what 
would be the result of the experiment, even at the end of one 
day ? Undoubtediy it would be the hardest day’s work he had ever 


j been called upon to perform; and, if the boys were worthy de- 
) scendents of revolutionary ancestors, the arm and the nerve would 


1 i case. We have known a schoolmaster who would not teach till 'f 
he had established his own fantastic ideal of order. By the might 

of a story he carried the day ; but no man was ever more heart- 

ily detested than he was by his scholars. 

As we understand it, order should be established by teaching . 
— just as the emperor of France would “ stand off” a rebellion, be 
by making war on a foreign power, and thus giving his subjects 4 
something else to think about; just as the captain of a ship 4 
makes work for’ his sailors, to keep them out of mischief and 
mutiny. And this is not a matter of mere expediency : for the 
pupils go to school to be taught, and not to be marched and 
counter-marched ; to learn geography and grammar, and not to 
be initiated into the tremendous mystery of the “ first position.” 
If the teacher devote himself earnestly and faithfully to the 
work for which he is employed and paid, to instructing his pu- 
pils, the order of his school will give him but little trouble. If 
he fails to teach, he will fail to keep order, as a general rule, 
because the minds of his scholars will not be employed ; and the 
same Satan “that finds work for idle hands to do,” will put mis- 
chief into idle heads.” The good teacher comes before the good 
disciplinarian is born; and the latter without the former is a 
square circle with a straight line drawn round it. 

We have alluded to the rights of the scholar. His first right 
is to be instructed ; and if he is taught that implicit, unquestion- 
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have had abundant exercise. This is not wholly a supposed a 
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ing obedience to the teacher, and a strict conformity to established 
rules, are necessary to enable him to obtain and preserve his 
rights, —that disobedience and violation of those rules defeat the 
purpose of the school, rather than damage the dignity of the 
pedagogue, — he would the more readily understand and appre- 
ciate the rights of the teacher. 

Mr. Dogmatic Trainwell is a teacher of considerable experi- 
ence. He stands six feet in his boots, weighs two hundred 
pounds, gross weight ; for the business of teaching does not wear 
upon him. His physique is decidedly imposing, and he has a 
fashion of curling the skin of his forehead, which is part of his 
capital stock-in-trade, worth more than a whole bundle of ratans. 
He has just been appointed to a school that has won a reputation 
for insubordination, —a reputation that would have intimidated a 
less skilful man than Mr. Dogmatic Trainwell. On the first 
day of the term, he is ushered into the sphere of his future 
labors, and civilly introduced by.the prudential committee man, 
who prudently retires as soon as his task is accomplished. 

The new master is monarch of all he surveys.” His sharp 
eye, undaunted by the fires of rebellion, which he knows are 
ready to break forth, wanders over the school. He hastily esti- 
mates the weight of several burly fellows, and calculates how 
many guns they carry. As yet all is peaceful as Lake Erie, 
though the voyager can but think of Niagara, which is before 
him. Taking advantage of this quiet, Mr. Trainwell proceeds 
to deliver his inaugural speech. 

“‘ Scholars,”’ he begins, ** the school committee of this town, in 
their wisdom, have done me the honor to appoint me the teacher of 
this school; and I shall endeavor to discharge the duties of my 
responsible position to the satisfaction of those who employ me. 
But, scholars, I have been accustomed to obedience (tremendous 
emphasis). When I tell you to do this (right hand gesture), you 
will do it. When I tell you to do that (left hand gesture), you 
will do it. It is my place to command, yours to obey. (Sensa- 
tion.) If I tell you to lie down, you will lie down; if I tell you 
to get up, you will get up. (Brown punches Jones.) If you 
behave yourselves, you will get along very well; if you attempt 
to be disorderly, you will repent when it is too late. (Scraping 
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of feet on the floor.) Silence! 
shall not keep you waiting.” 

Unfortunately the boys are ready to begin, and a scene ensues, 
—a description of which would shock the unprofessional reader ; 
and we will leave Mr. Dogmatic Trainwell to fight out his own 
battle. He has virtually challenged the unruly spirits in his 
presence to break a lance with him. With a decent regard for 
the rights of the scholar, on his part, the battle might have been 
avoided, or at least postponed. He assaulted them with threats 
which common manliness could not but resent. 

Mr. Teachwell succeeds him at the end of a week ; for even 
six feet of impudence and two hundred pounds of dogmatism 
could purchase nothing but a failure. He is physically nothing 
but a shadow, compared with his predecessor ; and the intelligent, 
prudential committee man is sure he will fail, — for, if two hun- 
dred pounds could not keep the school, what could one hundred 
do? He is duly introduced by the skeptical official, who lingers 
this time to witness the overthrow of the puny aspirant. 

“Scholars, I am very happy to meet you this morning,” he 
remarks. ‘“ You look intelligent and well-disposed (Mr. ‘Teach- 
well is near-sighted), and I doubt not we shall get along very 
well together. Now, if you will take your books, I will assign 
the lessons for the forenoon, and we will go to work at once.” 

Brown and Jones do not know what to make of this speech. 
Expecting to be bullied, they are disappointed, and are not pre- 
pared to make an offensive demonstration ; so they mechanically 
take their books. Before noon the teacher has produced a decided 
impression ; without any parade of meaningless words, he has 
made the scholars believe that he is their friend. Probably there 
are some rebellious spirits before him who will require to be 
disciplined. The teacher will have the sympathy and the moral 
support of the school in the discharge of this unpleasant duty. 
He has recognized the rights of his pupils. He has avoided 
even the appearance of tyranny. He has shown no disposition 
to exact a servile and degrading submission. He does his legiti- 
mate work, instead of wasting his time in crushing out the spirit 
of manhood in his scholars. Mr. Teachwell is successful, — 
weighing only one hundred pounds. He has won a triumph, 
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where the domineering tyrant of two hundred had made a miser- 
able failure. 

A great deal has been said of late about elevating the profes- 
sion of the teacher. Associations of practical men congratulate 


_ themselves on the fact that the teacher is better paid, better 


appreciated, and more highly respected than ever before. We 

gratefully acknowledge the fact ; but then we believe there has 

been a corresponding elevation in the character and purpose of 

the teacher, and especially that the rights of the scholar are more 

generally recognized by him. How would it be possible for a set of 

men, who were proverbially dogmatical, arbitrary, and tyrannical, 

to win the respect and esteem of a community whose members 
had passed through their hands? The impressions of the boy 

live in the man. Hear your unprofessional friend canvass the 

merits and demerits of his schoolmasters. Were not two out of 
three of them arbitrary and unjust? Does he not still regard 

with contempt and dislike this proportion of those who taught 

him? How can the community respect a profession in which, by 

its own estimate, only one of three is a just man and a Christian 

gentleman ? 

No man’s character is so thoroughly exposed to society as that 
of the schoolmaster. For if children cannot understand it in the 
school-room, the facts are remembered, and the conclusions de- 
duced when the judgment is more mature. Every member of 
the community has had intimate relations with him, has “ sum- 
mered and wintered with him,” has seen him under a great variety 
of circumstances, and therefore knows him thoroughly. The esti- 
mate which society places on its teachers is obtained by personal 
contact, by actual observation ; and, when we look back upon 
some portions of our school life, we do not wonder that the 
schoolmaster, like the hangman, has been regarded as a necessary 
evil. 

Earnest and faithful teaching, simple justice to the scholar, 
which must come of a proper regard for his rights, and a gentle- 
manly deportment in school, will do more to elevate the teacher’s 
profession than a semi-annual string of resolutions in convention 
for the next century. W. T. A. 
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Ir is astonishing to see how steady and successful through all 
the civilized world the march of improvement has been, especially 
during the last hundred years. ‘Trades, arts, and sciences have 
advanced wonderfully ; old and well-known principles have been 
practically used ; new phenomena have made their appearance, 
elicited new laws, and given additional light. Science, possessed 
formerly but by a few, and pursued almost exclusively as a good 
discipline for the mind, has now become public property, and has 
been made still more useful by being applied practically in every 
possible way. God has ordained that human progress should be 
made in a certain order. Want opens the eye and sharpens the 
attention, experience and observed phenomena give the clue, 
continued contemplation discovers the law, ingenuity applies it ; 
and then all enjoy the benefits. The best and well directed 
efforts, made by all who ever lived on earth, remain and form, as 
it were, the stock of human culture and happiness. Human 
progress might be compared with a huge pyramid. Each age 
forms a separate layer, which rests upon the lower ones, and adds 
a little to the height of the whole. Every man inherits the best 
thoughts and the result of the best efforts of all who have lived 
before him. He, after a proper time of preparation, starts from 
the point where his immediate predecessors left off. But, in 
accepting this offered inheritance, he also acknowledges the moral 
obligation to do his share for further improvement. Again, in 
a pyramid, the corners of the basis are separated by a great 
distance, which distance is lessened more and more, the higher 
one goes. ‘Thus, sciences, trades, and castes, have formerly 
stood apart from each other, but are beginning now to shake 
hands and act in union. Body and soul, science and revelation, 
earth and heaven, were formerly regarded as antagonists, while 
now they are taken as different means for one and the same great 
end. ‘ ‘There will be one shepherd and one fold,” said the great 
Teacher two thousand years ago. ‘There will be a time, says the 
philanthropist and scholar of our age, when we shall enjoy better 
bodily health and longer life, when we shall Jabor less and work 
more, when religion and politics, sciences and trades, words 
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and deeds, shall form a strong union, resting on the eternal basis 
of divine law, and aspiring to a divine end. And thus all true 
believers in goodness, progress, and happiness, pray unitedly, 
‘Thy kingdom come.” 

Among those who firmly believed in and untiringly worked for 
such a glorious future, must be counted Henry Pestalozzi. A 
one sided business man will declare him a dreamer, or an imprac- 
ticable schemer, and look at his life as a total failure. Even 
one of his best scholars, and most intimate friends, says, “ His 
heart often ran away with his head.” It is not the intention to 
give here the outlines of his life. If this has not been done be- 
fore by the “* Massachusetts Teacher,” it may be done in one of 
the succeeding numbers. A few words, however, pointing out 
the fruits of his labors, may fitly accompany his likeness. 

Pestalozzi was the founder of a new method in teaching. For- 
merly, the teacher communicated the science to the silent disciple 
in such a language as was at his command ; and it was the busi- 
ness of the learner to make the necessary effort to take hold of 
what he heard. Now, the teacher arranges the material in such 
a way as to make progress easy and pleasant to the-pupil. For- 
merly, the scholar had to yield entirely to the will of the pre- 
ceptor; now, the good teacher accommodates himself to the wants 
of the scholar. Pestalozzi was, in the beginning, a follower of 
the philanthropic school, which preferred the study of the native 
language, of geography, natural history, and natural philosophy, 
to that of the dead languages. He then was greatly influenced 
by Rousseau’s “‘ Emil;” and tried to apply these principles 
practically. ‘The leading idea of his method is, that all instruc- 
tion should start from facts which are already known, or which 
can be observed by the senses. ‘These, when perfectly under- 
stood, are made the stepping-stone to something higher, which 
contains, besides the old that is known, something new to be 
learned. ‘lhus instruction proceeds from that which is near to 
that which is remote, from the simple to the complicated, from 
the easy to the difficult, from the concrete to the abstract. These 
ideas were practically carried out to a high degree of perfection, 
not so much by Pestalozzi himself, as by his disciples under his 
guidance, and by friends abroad. Naegeli applied it to music ; 
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Kawerau, Harnisch, and Scholz to arithmetic ; Becker and Wurst 
to language ; Raumer, Ritter, and Humboldt to geography and 
natural history ; Diesterweg to general principles of education ; 
Massmann and Arndt to gymnastic exercises ; Dinter and Harnisch 
to religious instruction. It may be said with safety that but few 
American teachers are aware of how much we are indebted to 
that original Swiss for our improved methods in teaching. A 
single glance into school-books published fifty years ago will give 
us plenty of material for comparison. 

Pestalozzi’s life was a constant plea for the education and eleva- 
tion of the masses, and especially the poor. His father belonged 
to the aristocracy, but died early, leaving the care of educating 
the children to a faithful mother, who had to struggle very hard 
to conceal her poverty and “ keep up appearances.” He studied 
theology and law. A total failure in preaching his first sermon 
— of course, without notes — estranged him from the pulpit ; and 
the advice of his dearest friend and fellow-student, when taken 
away by a premature death, kept him away from the bar. He 
then resolved to become a schoolmaster, and bought a small farm 
where he might work and teach. In a letter containing his 
offer of marriage, to Miss Anna Schulthess, a beautiful, noble- 
hearted, and rich lady, the sister of one of his friends, he wrote : 
‘“‘] feel that I shall not be permitted to live a quiet life. The 
misfortune of my country or community would affect me deeply. 
In order to fulfil my duty, I could forget the tears of my wife 
and children; neither would I overlook the smallest faults of 
myself or my wife, if the well-being of my children should be 
affected by them.” ‘This offer was accepted, and in 1769 he was 
married. Six years later he began to gather and adopt forsaken 
beggar-children, till his family had enlarged to fifty. The aristo- 
cratic relatives of his wife, angry with Pestalozzi’s “ foolish under- 
takings,”’ withdrew their aid, and he suffered some heavy losses 
in consequence of it. Mismanagement of business affairs, a 
protracted sickness of his wife, and other causes, reduced him 
to the greatest poverty, and finally to the necessity of dismissing 
the children in 1790. In 1781 he wrote a book, “‘ Lienhard and 
Gertrud ;”” which was read by millions, and did a great deal of 
good. Pestalozzi describes in it various scenes of domestic life, as 
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experienced in the poorer circles of society, the sufferings endured 
and virtues practised by the lowly, but hidden from the public 
gaze. He was more successful later ; when scholars from all parts 
of Europe hastened to another school which he had opened. On 
account of the simplicity of heart, perfect truthfulness, and Chris- 
tian liberality, his personal influence was very great. Pestalozzi’s 
former pupils, however widely their opinions differed from his, 
with regard to theological, political, or social questions, never 
grew tired of talking about “old father Pestalozzi.” His birth- 
day, the 12th of January, was celebrated in all institutions 
where pupils of his were engaged as teachers. We conclude 
these lines with a few incidents of Pestalozzi’s life. 

The great earthquake which occured in 1755, and was espe- 
cially disastrous in Lisbon, was also felt in Switzerland. P. was 
at that time at school. When the shock occurred, all left the 
room in great disorder, and assembled at an open place before 
the house. It was now found that many had forgotten to carry 
their caps or books with them. Being too much afraid to get 
these themselves, they asked little Henry — then nine years old 
—to enter the house and throw the things out of the window, 
which was done. Two years later, in going home from school, 
he met a beggar, who complained of being very hungry ; Henry 
gave him his silver-clasped Bible, that he might sell it and buy 
some food. In 1780, he found two or three poor orphans in | 
Solothurn, whom he took and promised to lead to his farm, 
While walking through the streets with them, he was accosted 
by a policeman and taken for a common beggar. “Lead me to 
the Mayor before you punish me,” asked Pestalozzi. This was 
at first refused, because the officer did not see what business this 
shabbily dressed prisoner could wish to transact with that high 
magistrate. After long entreaties, however, the policeman yielded, 
and went to Mayor Luthi’s office. No sooner had the Mayor 
seen the prisoner, when he heartily embraced his dear friend. 
Pestalozzi turned to the astonished policeman, gave him a dollar, 
and said, “ You have only done your duty.” 


Pestalozzi died in 1827, eighty-one years of age. CHS. A. 
2 
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PLAY-GROUNDS. 


We believe in physical strength and endurance. The pale, 
pliant form of the over-wrought pupil, “ bowed, but not with 
years,” has no attraction for us ; honor its feebleness by epithets of 
“‘ pure,” “ethereal,” “ spiritual,” or by what other empty expres- 
sions you please. Human beings have a right to develop from 
youth to maturity, and thenceforth to harden as becometh the 
hard world they are to meet. This physical strength has also 
much to do with the mental. Your confined, proper, children 
may imitate the gentle, the retiring graces and accomplishments, 
in consistency with feeble health and progress in the meditative, 
imaginative studies ; but the general efforts of the race, whether 
in one direction or another, have been put forth from energetic 
and persistent spirits and powers, intellectual and moral, based 
upon sound and well-exercised organs. 

It is then a cheering sign of the times that the weak begin to 
talk of the importance of strength ; the dyspeptic, of the value of 
a hearty appetite ; the lazy, of the pleasure to be derived from the 
use of powers they were scarcely conscious they possessed ; and, 
above all, educators, of the necessity of imparting physical educa- 
tion in its reduction to practice. 

But, with a great deal of respect for the talkers who ventilate 
_ their English and learned vocabularies upon “this great sub- 
ject,” we must protest against being called upon to teach gym- 
nastics supererogatorily. We have a good many things to do 
now, — more than we can do to our own satisfaction, or, we fear, 
to the satisfaction of our patrons ; and to take from the solid time 
of a large and complicated school-arrangement the proper amount 
for that genial bodily activity which gives a swift flow to the red 
current of human fire, seems to be a thing hopeless of immediate 
realization. 

But fortunately in many places, in most perhaps, a partial and 
an important substitute may be easily provided ; and in reference 
to this we would ask the privilege of occupying a page or two in 
the ‘‘ Teacher.” 

It has always struck us, then, we must say, as a thing remarka- 
ble, that in the case of so very many of the fine structures erected 
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at the public expense, and fur the public, in the flourishing towns 
and villages of our State, so few have recognized the need of a 

large and well-conditioned play-ground, and made _ provision 

therefor. We suspect that, exclusive of the proportion covered 

by the house itself, and its necessary out-buildings, very few of 

our best school-lots apportion to their active tenants more than 

one quarter of an acre. ‘This, too, is often so nicely laid out in 

paths and flower-beds, and so obstructed by shrubs and sickly 

trees, that it rather hampers than encourages activity and free- 

dom of movement. Oftentimes, too, owing to the tendency that 

seeks centrality of location before all else, the natural features of 
the ground are in the highest degree unfavorable to its best im- 

provement, and render it unfit for a place of juvenile entertain- 

ment. But the real trouble in regard to the grounds generally 

arises from their insufficiency and publicity. Ordinarily they are 

abutted upon at least one public street, exposed to the staring 

observation of every passer-by, and wedding the noise, the dust, 

and the vulgarity of the street to the seclusion and propriety 
that should be inseparable from the recreations of youth. There 
are enough opportunities for street accomplishments. It is well 
to have the school away from any such exceptional intimacy. 

The distance of half-a-score of rods, or even more, is very little ; 
if it remove the young from temptation and personal risk to life 
and limb in greater proportion. 

But equally important with seclusion is ample dimension to 
the yard. Boys should not be obliged to resort to a neighbor’s 
fields to have a game of cricket, at the recess or intermission. 
Girls should have space to take a good circuit on the walk or the 
run, —a chance to dance on a smooth green, or to roll the hoop 
on the firm path, or swing suspended from the tree or the cross- 
beam. The enclosure should of course be fenced, and kept fenced, 
—should have a gate, and keep having one. 

These, however, are mere fair-weather appliances. In our cli- 
mate are many days when it is very inconvenient to go out, and 
pupils will not do so. For such contingencies some provision 
should be made. The cellar should be large and airy, and partly 
or wholly devoted to pancratic performances ; or, which is far 
better, a large, plain, unfinished building, somewhat better than 
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a horse-shed, should be provided, having a good firm floor and 
plenty of light and air, with some of the simpler gymnastic ap- 
paratus, that a substitute may thus be found when the children 
are necessarily debarred from out-of-door sports. 

We think in fine, that, with from half an acre to an acre or 
more of “ free soil,” consecrated to exercise and seclusion, and 
allowing room for running freely, for ball-playing, and the 
numerous established and improvised sports of childhood, and 
above all with the understood fact that they could play or not as 
they chose, and were not to be watched or tutored within their 
own privileged limits, a good degree of healthful vigor could be 
maintained among the young; and that this is the way to give 
physical instruction, rather than to talk much and spend little, 
as towns too often do, to accomplish results so confessedly im- 
portant. J. K. 
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THE student may read Homer or A'schylus in the Greek with- 
out danger of dissipation or luxuriousness ; for it implies that he 
in some measure emulates their heroes, and consecrates morning 
hours to their pages. The heroic books, even if printed in the 
character of our mother-tongue, will always be in a language 
dead to degenerate times; and we must laboriously seek the 
meaning of each word and line, conjecturing a larger sense than 
common use permits out of what wisdom and valor and gene- 
rosity we have. ‘The modern cheap and fertile press, with all its 
translations, has done little to bring us nearer to the heroic 
writers of antiquity. They seem as solitary, and the letter in 
which they are printed as rare and curious, as ever. It is worth 
the expense of youthful days and costly hours, if you learn only 
some words of an ancient language, which are raised out of the 
trivialness of the street to be perpetual suggestions and provoca- 
tions. It is not in vain that the farmer remembers and repeats 
the few Latin words which he has heard. Men sometimes speak 
as if the study of the classics would at length make way for 
more modern and practical studies ; but the adventurous student 
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will always study classics, in whatever language they may be 
written, and however ancient they may be. For what are the 
classics, but the noblest recorded thoughts of man? They are 
the only oracles which are not decayed, and there are such 
answers to the most modern inquiry in them as Delphi and 
Dodona never gave. We might as well omit to study Nature 
because she is old. ‘To read well — that is, to read true books 
in a true spirit —is a noble exercise, and one that will task a 
reader more than any exercise which the customs of the day 
esteem. It requires a training such as the athletes underwent, 
—the steady intention almost of the whole life to this object. 
Books must be read as deliberately and reservedly as they were 
written. It is not enough even to be able to speak the language 
of that nation by which they were written; for there is a mem- 
orable interval between the spoken and the written language, — 
the language heard and the language read. ‘The one is commonly 
transitory, — a sound, a tongue, a dialect merely, almost brutish ; 
and we learn it unconsciously, like the brutes, of our mothers. 
The other is the maturity and experience of that; if that is our 
mother-tongue, this is our father-tongue, — a reserved and select 
expression too significant to be heard by the ear, which we must 
be born again in order to speak. he crowds of men who merely 
spoke the Latin and Greek tongues in the middle ages were not 
entitled by the accident of birth to read the works of genius 
written in those languages; for these were not written in that 
Greek or Latin which they knew, but in the select language of 
literature. ‘They had not learned the nobler dialects of Greece 
and Rome; but the very materials on which they were written 
were waste paper to them, and they prized instead a cheap con- 
temporary literature. But when the several nations of Europe 
had acquired distinct though rude written languages of their own, 
sufficient for the purposes of their rising literatures, then first 
learning revived, and scholars were enabled to discern from that 
remoteness the treasures of antiquity. What the Roman and 
Grecian multitude could not hear, after the lapse of ages a few 
scholars read ; and a few scholars only are still reading it. 
However much we may admire the orator’s occasional bursts 
of eloquence, the noblest written words are commonly as far 
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behind or above the fleeting spoken language as the firmament 
with its stars is behind the clouds. Tere are the stars, and they 
who can may read them. The astronomers for ever comment on 
and observe them. ‘They are not exhalations, like our daily 
colloquies and vaporous breath. What is called eloquence in 
the forum is commonly found to be rhetoric in the study. The 
orator yields to the inspiration of a transient occasion, and speaks 
to the mob before him, —to those who can hear him; but the 
writer whose more equable life is his occasion, and who would 
be distracted by the event and the crowd which inspire the orator, 
speaks to the intellect and heart of mankind, — to all in any age 
who can understand him. 

No wonder that Alexander carried the Iliad with him on his 
expeditions in a precious casket. A written word is the choicest 
of relics. It is something at once more intimate with us and 
more universal than any other work of art. It is the work of 
art nearest to life itself. It may be translated into every lan- 
guage, and not only be read, but actually breathed, from all hu- 
man life; not be represented on canvas or in marble only, but be 
carved out of the breath of life itself. The symbol of an ancient 
mau’s thought becomes a modern man’s speech. ‘Il'wo thousand 
summers have imparted to the monuments of Grecian literature, 
as to her marbles, only a maturer and golden autumnal tint ; for 
they have carried their own serene and celestial atmosphere into 
all lands to protect them against the corrosion of time. Books 
are the treasured wealth of the world, and the fit inheritance of 
generations and nations. Books, the oldest and the best, stand 
naturally and rightfully on the shelves of every cottage. They 
have no cause of their own to plead; but, while they enlighten 
and sustain the reader, his common sense will not refuse them. 
Their authors are a natural and irresistible aristocracy in every 
society, and, more than kings or emperors, exert an influence on 
mankind. When the illiterate and perhaps scorn‘ul trader has 
earned by enterprise and industry his coveted leisure and inde- 
pendence, and is admitted to circles of wealth and fashion, he 
turns inevitably at last to those still higher, but yet inaccessible 
circles of intellect and genius, and is sensible only of the imper- 
fection of his culture, and the vanity and insufficiency of all his 
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riches, and further proves his good sense by the pains he takes 
to secure for his children that intellectual culture whose want 
he so keenly feels ; and thus it is that he becomes the founder 
of a family. 

Those who have not learned to read the ancient classics in 
which they were written must have a very imperfect knowledge 
of the history of the human race; for it is remarkable that no 
transcript of them has ever been made into any modern tongue, 
unless our civilization itself may be regarded as such a transcript. 
Homer has never yet been printed in English, nor A‘schylus nor 
Virgil even, — works as refined, as solidly-done, and as beautiful 
almost as the morning itself; for later writers, say what we will 
of their genius, have rarely, if ever, equalled the elaborate beauty 
and finish, and the lifelong and heroic literary labors, of the 
ancients. ‘They only talk of forgetting them who never knew 
them. It will be soon enough to forget them when we have the 
learning and genius which will enable us to attend to and appre- 
ciate them. ‘That age will be rich indeed when those relics 
which we call classics, and the still older and more than classic, 
but even less known, Scriptures of the nations, shall have still 
further accumulated, — when the Vaticans shall be filled with 
Vedas and Zendavestas and Libles, with Homers and Dantes 
and Shakespeares ; and all the centuries to come shall have suc- 
cessively deposited their trophies in the forum of the world. By 
such a pile we may hope to scale heaven at last. 

The works of the great poets have never yet been read by 
mankind ; for only great poets can read them. They have only 
been read as the multitude read the stars, at most astrologically, 
not astronomically. Most men have learned to read to serve a 
paltry convenience, as they have learned to cipher in order to 
keep accounts and not be cheated in trade: but of reading as a 
noble intellectual exercise they know little or nothing ; yet this 
only is reading, in a high sense, — not that which lulls us as a 
luxury, and suffers the nobler faculties to sleep the while, but 
what we have to stand on tiptoe to read, and devote our most 
alert and wakeful hours to. 


H. D, THOREAU. 
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UNCLE SAM’S SCHOOL. 
A PARODY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


OF all the institutions 
In the East or in the West, 
The glorious institution 
Of the School-Room is the best. 
There is room for every scholar ; 
And our banner is unfurled, 
With a general invitation 
To the people of the world. 
Then come along, come along, make no delay ; 
Come from every dwelling, come from every way. 
Bring your slate and books along, — don’t be a fool ; 
For Uncle Sam is rich enough to send us all to school. 


Come from where the mighty waters 
Of the broad St. Lawrence flow, 
Come from Florida and Kansas, 
Come from Maine and Mexico ; 
Come, and welcome, to the school-room, 
From the wide Atlantic shore 
To the golden region where they hear 
The old Pacifie roar. 
Then come along, &c. 


We will read and spell and cipher, ‘ 
Write and think, when thoughts are free ; 4 

And in study, with attention, Mg 
Carve a noble destiny. 

Our motto is “ Excelsior ;” 
And, with our motives true, 

We will leave the world the wiser 
When we pass our lifetime through. 

Then come along, &c. 


PES ARR SAAS 


Our fathers gave us liberty ; 
But little did they dream 

Of the grand result to follow 
In this mighty age of steam. 

With the march of education 





All the world is set on fire, 
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And we knit our thoughts together 
With a telegraphic wire. 
Then come along, &ec. 

























While Europe’s in commotion, 

4 Her monarchs in a fret, 

We are teaching them a lesson 
Which they never can forget. 


rite. De 


é And this they fast are learning, — 
4 Uncle Sam is not a fool ; 
Fs For the people do the voting, 
$ And the children go to school. 
i Then come along, &c. 
3 The wise in every nation 
F Are joining heart and hand 
% To spread a love of knowledge 


And of freedom o’er the land ; 
a And Uncle Sam is anxious 
That his children all should be 
. Of the wisest and the bravest, 
ra And most worthy to be free. 
Then come along, &c. 


Come join our swelling numbers, 
And advance with us along: 
We will all, in friendly union, 
Sing in wisdom’s ways a song ; 
Until every land re-echo 
With the free and joyous call, 
“Come ye to the fount of Knowledge, — 
There’s welcome for you all!” 
Then come along, &c. 





AT RUGBY. 


He raised himself up and looked round; and after a minute 
rose and walked humbly down to the lowest bench, and sat down 
on the very seat which he had occupied on his first Sunday at 
Rugby. And then the old memories rushed back again, but soft- 
ened and subdued, and soothing him as he let himself be carried 
away by them. And he looked up at the great painted window above 
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the altar, and remembered how, when a little boy, he used to try 
not to look through it at the elm-trees and the rooks, before the 
painted glass came, —and the subscription for the painted glass, 
and the letter he wrote home for money to give to it ; and there, 
down below, was the very name of the boy who sat on his right 
hand on that first day, scratched rudely in the oak panelling. 

And then came the thought of all his old school-fellows ; and 
form after form of boys, nobler and braver and purer than he, rose 
up and seemed to rebuke him. Could he not think of them, and 
what they had felt and were feeling ; they who had honored and 
loved from the first the man whom it had taken years to know 
and love? Could he not think of those yet dearer to him who was 
gone, who bore his name and shared his blood, and were now 
without a husband or a father? Then the grief which he began 
to share with others became gentle and holy, and he rose up once 
more, and walked up the steps to the altar; and, while the tears 
flowed freely down his cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully 
to lay down there his share of a burden which had proved itself 
too heavy for him to bear in his own strength. 

There let us leave him — where could we better leave him than 
at the altar before which first he had caught a glimpse of the 
glory of his birthright, and felt the drawing of the bond which 
links all living souls together in one brotherhood ? — at the grave 
beneath the altar of him who had opened his eyes to see that 
glory, and softened his heart till it could feel that bond. 

And let us not be hard on him, if at that moment his soul is 
fuller of the tomb, and him who lies there, than of the altar, and 
Him of whom it speaks. Such stages have to be gone through, 
I believe, by all young and brave souls, who must win their way 
through hero-worship to the worship of Him who is the King 
and Lord of heroes. For it is only through our mysterious hu- 
man relationships, through the love and tenderness and purity of 
mothers and sisters and wives, through the strength and cour- 
age of fathers and brothers and teachers, that we can come to the 
knowledge of Him in whom alone the love and the tenderness 
and the purity and the strength and the courage and the wisdom 
of all these dwell for ever and ever in perfect fulness. — Tom 
Brown’s School Days. | 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association took place at the City Hall, in Worcester, on Monday and ~ 
Tuesday, Nov. 22 and 23, 1858. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock, P. M. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Jones, of Worcester, after which the constitution 
and the by-laws were read. Hon. Isaac Davis, Mayor of the City, 
welcomed the association in a pertinent address, in which he related to 
his own experiences as a teacher, and to a teacher’s great responsibility 
and influence. He welcomed all the members as the friends of children, 
of civil and religious liberty, and the free institutions 0 our common 
country. This was responded to by D. B. Hagar, the president of the 
Association, who stated that the chief objects of these and similar 
teachers’ meetings are to elevate the standard of education throughout 
our commonwealth; to advance the welfare of teachers in all their 
interests ; and to awaken the public mind to a thorough appreciation of 
the permanent importance of educating children aright. 

The President, Mr. Hagar, then delivered his address, in which several topics 
were presented for the consideration of the association as reforms yet to be 
accomplished. Our school-laws ought to be changed, particularly with re- 
ference to the requisition that teachers must be examined personally on every 
occasion when they offer themselves as candidates for teaching in a new field. 
He contrasted the position of teachers, in this respect, with that of members of 
the profession of law or theology, and regarded it as absurd that a gentleman 
who had been engaged in teaching for twenty years perhaps, and with the 
greatest success, one who was known and honored as highly accomplished, and 
an ornament to the pore to which he had devoted his life, should be sub- 
jected to a personal examination by the doctor, the obscure pettifogger, and 
the blacksmith of the village, neither of whom, if subjected to a fair examination, 
could exhibit qualifications sufficient to entitle him to take charge of an 
ordinary district school. Such an examination was humiliating to the teacher, 
especially when, as he well knew, the whole performance was often a most 
outrageous farce and sham; because, though a call was made in public 
journals for applicants to present themselves at a particular place, on a given 
day, the selection had been pre-determined long before the advertisement was 
inserted in the newspapers. It was time to demand that state licenses should 
be issued to properly qualified teachers, giving permanent teachers in the 
commonwealth co-equal power with the State in granting these licenses. The 
appointment of a special committee was recommended, which might confer, and 
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if possible unite, with the Board of Education to devise some plan to be urged 
upon the General Court, and to report at the next annual meeting. 

The selection of teachers for each district in the towns should be left with 
the Town Committee. The schools ought to be supervised more carefully. 
The supervisors ought to be men of much information, much experience, and 
well acquainted with their schools. Good teachers prefer to be examined and 
superintended by such men. ‘The salaries of supervisors should be liberal 
enough to command the best ability ; and, where one town cannot afford to pay 
such a salary, adjoining towns should combine in the work. More large and 
well-arranged school-houses are needed in many places; there are still some 
which are a disgrace to the State and the age. 

More permanent teachers are needed, + attention should be given to 
the matter of securing constant attendance on the part of the pupils. The 
average attendance of scholars last year was only seventy per cent. The im- 
portance of securing more attention to the interests of education through the 
rg was also urged, and the way suggested in which this may be done. The 

uty of sustaining, and especially of being subscribers for, the “‘ Massachusetts 

Teacher,” was also presented. 

_In closing, Mr. Hagar most impressively referred to the tremendous respon- 
sibility of every teacher to labor as in view of eternity, so that im the light of 
the spirit-world they might look upon their pupils and behold no spot or 
blemish upon them as the result of their negligence or guilt, but all radiant with 
the purity of heaven. 

At the conclusion of the President’s address, Mr. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, 
arose and expressed his thanks for the words which he had heard. He was 
willing and anxious to commence the work proposed by the president. If 
teachers desire to have any reform made, they must agitate the matter them- 
selves. He moved that a committee of five be appointed to take the suggestions 
of the address into consideration, and report to the meeting. 

Rev. M. Richardson, of Worcester, agreed with the sentiment of the address 
that teachers should examine teachers; but stated that clergymen were not 
exempt from re-examinations. No minister could leave his parish and settle 
in another without an examination, and in some cases by men who have not a 
theological idea in their heads. There was this difference, however, — that 
clergymen were not required by the State to be examined. 

The President answered that he would help relieve the clergy when teachers 
were free. 

Mr Philbrick’s motion was carried; and Messrs. Philbrick, Russell, of 
Lancaster, Northrup, of Saxonville, Reed, of Fitchburg, and Stone, of Plymouth, 
were appointed. 


The Treasurer’s annual account, showing a balance in the treasury of $319.96, 
was referred to an auditing committee ; which subsequently reported that they 
examined the accounts, and found them satisfactory. 

Mr. Sprague, of Worcester, moved as an amendment to the constitution that 
the female members of the association may become active members, and not be 
honorary members merely. Laid over under the rule. 

The Association then entered upon the discussion of the expediency of abolish- 
ing the district system, in order to place the entire control of the schools in each 
town in the hands of its school committee. 


Rev. Mr. Northrup, the State agent, was in favor of a system in which both, 
town and prudential committees, should unite. Districts are tenacious of their 
rights, and regard it an invasion if the town changes them. Committees are 
changed almost every year. It involves favoritism; and this causes the very 
frequent change of teachers. In one town, out of twenty-seven teachers, only 
two taught two years. Several similar instances were named. There are many 
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schools quite too large, numbering more than one hundred pupils. The town 
system would remedy these evils. No one plan would be best for all places. 

Mr. Nutting, of Holliston, could not advocate the entire control of the school 
and teacher Z the district. Now, the superintending committee may reject 
every teacher presented by the prudential committee. In one case, six candi- 
dates were rejected, and then a member of the committee was appointed as the 
teacher. That man as a teacher said in reference to a certain matter : “ I had 
knowed that three years ago.” ‘To give him the place, several college graduates 
were rejected. 


Mr. Tufts, of Monson, opposed the town system. The Association then ad- 
journed until half-past six o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the appointed time the Association had assembled at Mechanics’ Hall ; was 
called to order by the President; and the subject under discussion in the after- 
noon was again taken up. 

Mr. Hubbard, of Grafton, stated that his observation led him to believe that 
the town committee would be better qualified to select the teachers than the 
prudential committees. The latter will, in most cases, select a teacher not 
qualified ; and this places the superintending committee in an awkward position. 
They d» not wish to disappoint the district, and will not be so likely to withhold 
a certificate from an unqualified candidate, thus presented, as they would, if he 
was submitted to them directly. 

Mr. Hammond, of Groton, did not think that many towns would give the 
entire control to one committee. The people of each district like to have a 
voice in the choice of a teacher. ‘They will not yield to the town committee 
the power to divide a large district into two, or have the sole charge of the 
financial arrangements. It is too much power given to one set of men. He 
thought it better for the rural sections of the State to have several committees 
engaged in the same object. 

Mr. Northrup replied to some objections made by previous speakers, and said 
in conclusion: Good schools cannot be maintained unless the masses of the 
people sympathize in the educational plans of the town and local committees. 


The subject was then laid on the table. 
Appress BY GOVERNOR BANKs. 
At half-past seven o’clock, His Exceileney, Governor Banks, was introduced 
to the audience, and cheerfully received. The leading topic of his address was: 
“The universal education of the people as the basis of free institutions.” He 


spoke an hour and a half. The address was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion, and received the hearty approbation of all who heard it. 


TurspAy MornING. 


The Association met at nine o’clock. The minutes of the proceedings of 
yesterday were read and approved. . 

The President stated that a paper would be circulated among the teachers 
during the day, to receive the signatures of members, indicating how many sub- 
scribers for the “ Massachusetts Teacher ” they will undertake to procure during 
the year. Messrs. Sheldon and Hutchins of Boston, Brigham of Dedham, and 
Chase of Malden, were appointed to receive the signatures. 

Mr G. B. Emerson, of Boston, expressed his great satisfaction with the man- 
ner in whch the “ Massachusetts Teacher ” had been conducted. 
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On motion of Mr. Hammond, teachers from other States, and others not mem- 
bers of the Association, were invited to participate in the deliberations of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Hammond proposed an amendment to the Constitution so as to make all 
the officers of the Association ex officio members of the Board of Directors. 
Laid over under the rule. 

Mr. Sprague of Worcester proposed further amendment to the Constitution 
He desired to place the male and female members of the Association on exactly 
the same footing, so that ladies who desired to say anything might do so. The 
old, foggy notion that ladies should not take any part should be exploded. He 
hoped it would be considered, in this Association, that there was “ neither Jew 
nor Greek, bond nor free, maie nor female.” He made the motion to strike out 
the word “ male ” in the second article of the Constitution, and also the amend- 
ment to the same article. Laid over. 

Mr. Philbrick then read the following report, the resolutions of which were 
subsequently taken up separately, and adopted. 


REPORT. 


The Committee, to whom the recommendations contained in the President’s 
Address were referred, have attended to the duty assigned them, and beg leave 
to report : 

That they regard the suggestions brought forward by the President in his 
sound and able address as highly important, and well worthy the attention of 
this Association ; and that, in their judgment, it is the duty of this body to take 
such action as seems to be best calculated to carry out the views presented. For 


the accomplishment of this object, they recommend, — 

1. That so much of the address as relates to changes in the school laws with 
reference to the examination of teachers, the supervision of schools, and the 
abolition of the district system, be referred to a committee of seven members to be 
appointed by the chair, who shall fully consider these subjects, and take such action 
in relation to them as they may deem expedient, and report their doings and 
their result at the next annual meeting of the Association. 

2. That an Editorial Committee of one from each county be appointed to 
carry into execution the recommendations of the President, respecting the use 
of the newspaper press in promoting the cause of education, and that these 
gentlemen be nominated by a committee of five to be appointed by the chair. 

3. That the recommendations respecting the publication of educational tracts 
be approved by the Association, and that the Board of Directors be authorized 
and directed to carry it into execution so far as the means in their possession 
will permit. 

To carry out the first resolution, the Chair ne peed appointed Messrs. 
Hagar of Jamaica Plain, Philbrick of Boston, Russell of Lancaster, Sherwin of 
Boston, Prof. Crosby of Salem, Hammond of Groton, H. B. Sprague of Wor- 
cester. 

The nominating committee of five, mentioned in the second resolution, con- 
sisted of Messrs. Parish of Springfield, Northrup of Saxonville, Shelton of West 
Newton, H. C. Harden of Boston, and Dickinson of Westfield. 

The following gentlemen were subsequently announced to be elected mem- 
bers of the Editorial Committee: Messrs. A. Parish of Springfield, William 
Russell of Lancaster, H. Bigeiow of Newton, J. D. Philbrick of Boston, Jacob 
Batchelder of Salem, D. nsfield of Cambridge, A. P. Stone of Plymouth, 
D. B. Haga: of Jamaica Plain, A. Burrell of New Bedford, N. A. Calkins of 
Worcester, I. Tufts of Monson, R. Hubbard of Amherst, D. Newton of Green- 
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field, Prof. Lincoln of Williams College, A. Wood of Yarmouthport, N. G. 
Bonney, and R. Morrison. 


Mr. 8. J. Pike of Somerville offered some resolutions with reference to the 
decease of Mr. John B. Fairfield. He spoke in most appropriate terms of the 
character and labors of the deceased. He was seconded by Mr. Guild of 
Somerville. The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Discussion. 
The question: “ To what extent and in what way should ora! *_..cruction be 
given in the several grades of schools?” was taken up for discussion. 


Prof. Russell of Lancaster said it seemed almost superfluous to put this ques- 
tion now, after so many good fruits of oral instruction had been produced. The 
art of education implies a kind of musing process: one can hardly expect to 
accomplish much with a dead book; there must be a living t: acher, able to give 
good oral instruction. The child in the earlier years of his life depends mainly 
on what is communicated to him orally. We cannot begin teaching the letters 
without talking The sounds must be given to the child, and then their repre- 
sentatives may be exhibited to the eye. So in respect to the first exercises in 
arithmetic ; they are mere exercises in counting visible objects presented to 
the young pupils. When we come to the columns of the primer, al must be 
constant watchfulness on the part of the teacher to give right sounds in pro- 
nouncing the words, which are often difficult to young minds. Deficiences in 
reading are always a proof that there has not been enough oral work. The 
difference of expression in reading the passage in the old spelling book, “ No 
man may put off the law of God,” was ustrated to show how the mechanical 
style varies from that which is the result of oral training. He could say with 

rfect confidence, that, if a child is taken at an early stage, and required to read 

y the meaning, the teacher giving the proper explanation first, there will be no 
difficulty in having good reading in all our schools. In some of the schools of 
Providence, he had listened to the reading of some parts of Shakspeare which 
gave a better expression than he had heard from some professional readers of 
that poet: Oral instruction should nottake the work from the pupils; he would 
not offer a seat in his carriage toa man who was walking for exercise. The 
result of lifeless book-instruction was shown in some instances. 

A boy who had studied grammar a long time, got tired of it, and did not want 
to go over the definitions again under the guidance of another teacher To test 
him, the teacher said : “ Do you think you understand all that you have studied ?” 
- Yes, sir, Ido.” « Well, eet is the definition of the indefinite article ; what 
is that?” “ A or an is styled the indefinite article, and is used in a vague 
sense ; in other respects indeterminate.” “ Do you understand that?” “ Yes, 
sir.” “ Well, what does ‘styled’ mean?” “Oh! it means something sort of 
stylish, grand.” “ What does ‘article’ mean?” “It means — why, any thing 
that we see.” “ What does ‘ vague’ mean?” “I don't know, sir.” “ What 
does ‘indeterminate’ mean?” “ Being very determined about it, sir.” This 
boy became a fine scholar in grammar by means of proper oral instruction. 

r.G. B Emerson, of Boston, agreed entirely with the previous speaker. 
Alluding to some remarks made by Gov. Banks, in his address, he said that 
much instruction should be given in that department which makes pupils un- 
derstand the difference between right and wrong. Moral training, the opening 
of the eyes, and the moving of the Ae ought to be the great work of teaching. 
The first object of the teacher should be to make his pupils noble men and wo- 
men,— to prepare them to discharge honorably and conscientiously all the 
duties of this life, and regard them as immortal beings. Consequently the place 
for oral instruction is everywhere, from the beginning to the end of the course. 
We cannot have, nor are there any text-books which serve properly the ea 
pose of teaching duty, or teaching the conscience. There is a text-book of in- 
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finite value ; but that cannot be used as a text-book in schools. The moment 
it is so used, we lower it almost necessarily by introducing criticism about words, 
instead of fixing our hearts upon the infinite truths contained therein. The 
best text-books must be the deportment, the expression of the face, the tone of 
voice, and everything that pertains to the teacher. When he is determined to 
do what is right, come what may, the pupils will be influenced by it. Our pu- 
pils are of an age when their ee is rapidly forming ; and teachers have 
far more lg ao to educate the consciences of the pupils than mothers 
have. The beautiful passage in our laws points out the moral duty of teachers 
to “inculcate the principles of piety.” Only he will do this effectually who 
possesses those himself. 


Mr. Souther, of Worcester, made some remarks with regard to using the Bi- 
ble as a text-book in schools, which were answered by Mr. Emerson. 


CHOICE OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Page, of Boston, from the committee to nominate officers, reported the 
following names, which were accordingly voted for and elected : 


President — A. P. Stone, of Plymouth. 

Vice-Presidents — ‘Thomas Sherwin, Suffolk; Benj. Greenleaf, Essex; Geo. 
N. Bigelow, Middlesex ; Jona. Kimball, Norfolk; E. Hervey, Bristol; A. H. 
Cornish, Plymouth; A. Wood, Barnstable; Wm. Russell, Worcester ; J. Mar- 
shall, Hampshire ; Isaac N. Lincoln, Berkshire; James Tufts, Hampden ; T. L. 
Griswold, Franklin : N. G. Bonney, Dukes; Robert Morrison, Nantucket. 

Recording Secretary — Lemuel C. Grosvenor, Dorchester. 

Corresponding Secretary — John E. Horr, Brookline. 

Treasurer — Benj. W. Putnam, Boston. 

Counsellors — Charles Hammond, Groton; Ariel Parish, Springfield; John 
Kneeland, Roxbury ; Josiah A. Stearns, Boston; Homer B. Sprague, Worces- 
ter; D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain; Geo. Allen, Jr., Boston; James A. Page, 
Boston ; James 8. Eaton, Andover; A. M. Gay, Charlestown; Wm. E. Shel- 
don, West Newton ; Cephas Brigham, West Dedham. 

The President, on resigning his place, said this was a thanksgiving week to 
him on three accounts: first, because he had enjoyed the favor of the Associa- 
tion so long; second, that his labors were ended; and, third, that he had such a 
noble successor. 

On taking the chair the President elect said: Fellow teachers, in consenting 
to occupy this post which you ask me to fill, I am actuated more by a respect 
for your judgment than by my own convictions of my fitness for the place. I have 
for thirteen years considered it a privilege to be an humble member of this As- 
sociation, — an Association which we have been accustomed to rank as one of 
first of the kind in the country. But I cannot say that I should have considered 
it a privilege, twelve years ago, to look forward with the expectation of oecupy- 
ing this post. Iam not insensible to the honor which you confer on me, and I 
will not refrain from expressing my thanks and gratitude for it. Neither am I 
insensible to the difficulty that lies in the way of the faithful and successful per- 
formance of the duties of the office. 1 must ask your indulgence wherein I am 
deficient in the requisite qualifications to discharge its duties, and I must ask 
your codperation at all times. I know that both will be readily and cordially 

ted 


pare I look back upon the history of the Association, and especially as I look 
behind me, and see and remember who have occupied this post, I cannot say 
that Iam very thankful that I am called to fill a place. in regard to which I 
have some misgivings, whether I shall fill it with the same degree of acceptance 
with which it has been done heretofore. However, with an interest which I 
should be unwilling to consider second to that of any member, with a willing- 
ness to do all I can in my humble way, as such I am at your service. 
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Discussion Resumen. 


The question as to oral instruction was again taken up for discussion. 


Mr. Charles Ansorge, of Dorchester, thought it as unsuitable to attempt to 
teach all the children in a school from the same books and in the same way, as 
it would be to attempt to fit them all with suits of clothes of the same size. 
Scholars that are dull, and those that are bright, younger and older ones, can- 
not be treated in the same manner with any prospect of doing them all justice. 
In the study of arithmetic, for instance, some scholars will need more, others less 
examples than are found in the printed book, before they get the necessary in- 
sight and practice. The younger the children, and the less developed their mental 
faculties are, the more oral instruction is required. To conceive the thoughts 
of others by means of books is a more complicated and difficult task than adults 
usually are aware of. ‘The spoken word is accompanied by the expressive ac- 
cent and intonation of the voice, the interpretation of eye and face, and the ex- 
planatory motions of hands and the body, — all of which cannot be found with 
the dead, cold letter. 

Mr. Parish, of Springfield, said that if teachers were to go into their schools 
daily without a book, and without a lesson previously given out to be acquired 
from a book, they would soon find out that there was a demand upon them to 
present the right matter in the right way. This would require more prepara- 
tion and learning, and be a greater task, than many teachers would be willing 
to take upon them. The professors of the olden time — Plato and Aristotle — 
taught by lectures, almost entirely orally. The old adage was that every pupil 
should listen for three years, and be the recipient of instruction ; and, when the 
proper time came, then he was to show what he had learned. If pupils were 
now obliged to listen more, we should have less talkers and more speakers. 
Children are now taught to talk in the family, the school, or little boys’ debat- 
ing-societies. ‘The result is, they talk a great deal, while they say very little. 
Oral instruction should be managed in sucha way as to lead pupils to think, 
and to learn to distinguish the valuable wheat from the worthless chaff. The 
former should be kept, the latter be thrown away. Oral teaching is the best way 
of inducing scholars to learn the exact meaning of words, and to receive will- 
ingly moral instruction. The latter, especially, can be given orally whenever 
occasion may require. An observing and sympathizing instructor may draw 
incidentally moral lessons from almost every branch of study. 

Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, thought the community apt to run to extremes. 
He referred to the reform attempted in the Boston Schools fifteen years ago, 
when the school-houses were described as “ dormitories,” and the pupils as “ hy- 
bernating animals ;” the teachers were supposed to sleep, and Jet the pupils 
become hybernating animals. Now, the cry is the other way ; and almost eve 
day the newspapers of Boston contain articles as to the “ cramming” of chil- 
dren, and speak of the teachers as the most cruel tyrants. Mr. P. read an ar- 
ticle of the character referred to, and concluded by expressing a wish to have 
the truth elicited by the discussion. 

Mr. Tower, of Boston, followed. He gave a very amusing account of his visit 
to a school in another State, where the teacher had kept his classes in gram- 
mar, studying the theory, till they had gone through three books, but had never 
been taught to apply it in writing or any other way. At the close of the inter- 
view Mr. Tower had with that teacher, bis advice was asked as to the propriety 
of having music in schools; and, if it was best, what would Mr. Tower recom- 
mend? ‘The reply was that a hand-organ would, probably, be most appropriate, 
and that each pupil should grind upon it till he had ground out one tune, and 
then each should take his turn in grinding out another. That teacher might be 
benefited by learning to give a little oral instruction. 

Mr. Pangborn, of the “ Bee,” was then called up, and gave his views in favor 
of oral instruction. 


Adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON SEssION. 

The Association re-assembled at 2 o’clock, P. M., and was called to order by 
the President. 

Mr. P. W. Calkins, of the High School, Worcester, in illustration of the ad- 
vantages of oral instruction, _ of the perfect success of mathematical expe- 
riments in his own school, and closed by saying we should be ome if every 
book on bra, as well as some of those on philological and other studies, 
were bl out of existence, and books of examples, without answers or hints 
to answers, were put in their places, thus impelling the scholars to self-investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Russell, of Lowell, thought the object of study was as much to acquire 
discipline and strength of mind as a knowledge of the sciences studied. The 
advocates of oral instruction forget the latter object. In proportion to the ex- 
tent to which the oral method is carried, scholars lose the power of mind, which 
is equally desirable. 

Ex-Governor Boutwell said, we should dispense with books in schools about 
as soon as they were dispensed with in the world. The teacher. should adapt 
his instruction to circumstances. With small children the oral method is the 
natural one and should be liberally used ; as they grow older it should be more 
sparingly employed. 

We should keep iu mind the idea that it is not the t object of a teacher 
to give the greatest amount of information, that is of the least possible impor- 
tance. But if you teach the scholar to acquire knowledge, and to apply it, then 

ou have accomplished something. The world does not care about men who 
rnow, unless they can at the same time do. 

Mr. Vail, of Bradford, was in favor of oral instruction. 

Mr. Areul, of Boston, preferred a medium course. 

On motion, the subject was then laid on the table. 


Discussion. 
The next question presented for discussion was: “ How many hours a day 
ought Children in Primary Schools to be confined to their studies ?” 


Charles Ansorge, of Dorchester, was glad to see that this important question 
began to receive some attention. He answered the - ed question, by say- 
ing: Not so long as to wnjure the bodily health. Bodily health is an important 
condition to a healthy mind. Children have, therefore, a moral right to expect 
that all which is absolutely necessary for their bodily growth and health will be 
provided for; while the family, the town, and the State have the moral | to 
provide for these necessities. Among the conditions to a healthy body, healthy 
pee, wholesome food, and sufficient exercise in the open air, stand foremost. 

hese are found more in the country than in cities or large manufacturin 


places ; and therefore yvye | children, with a stronger constitution, could stan 
a long confinement to the school-room better than children in cities. But how 
is it now in reality ? Country towns rar a only one teacher for all classes of 


a school, or keep school only a part of the year, which confines the youngest 
scholars but a short time; while in cities, primary schools are kept open 
through the year for six hours a day. The bodies of children and those of ani- 
mals obey in growth the same natural laws. A young domestic animal, being 
tied for several successive hours a day to a snail place, would enjoy life less, 
and soon grow feeble. Chiltlren, at the tender age of five or six years, must suf- 
fer the same injurious effects by being confined to a small seat for four or six 
hours a day. Such confinement is against nature. It takes little children a 
long time before they learn to sit still for hours; and their faces brighten up 
immediately when they hear the recess bell, or the close of the school is an- 
nounced, The sitting posture, and impure air of school-rooms, are also to be 
taken in consideration. 
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The danger of subjecting little children to great changes was mentioned next. 
Schools are but substitutes for the families, and both should act harmoniously, 
as far as regards the education of children. This is not the case now. Public 
schools, during the last century, have become national institutions, —they have 
improved in every respect, especially in the methods of teaching; while the 
education at home, with the great majority of parents, has not as much advanced 
as our present state of civilization requires. There is consequently too great a 
difference between home and school, which affects listle children unfavorably. 
At home they run about or rest, just as they want ; at school, they must sit still 
for three to five hours a day. The little child is at home the centre of the family ; 
at school, only a fraction ofthe class. At home, there is free conversation, and a 
full expression of feelings ; while at school, this is done at command and in stated 
forms. Home offers the greatest variety of concrete, interesting objects; while 
the school often presents to the beginner only white figures on the blackboard, 
or black letters on the white paper. For these reasons, the school time of little 
children should be limited to three hours a day. Germany, Belgium, and Eng- 
land set us an example, which we ought to heed. 

Mr. Bulkley, Superintendent of Schools in Brooklyn, N. Y., regretted to say 
the children there were confined as in other places. He thought primary 
schools should conform to the general features of home. The present hours of 
confinement were quite too long and oppressive. Their rigid confinement to 
arbitrary rules was the reason why there are so many sickly and puny children, 
and so many of them are dying by scores. 

Mr. Northend, formerly of Essex county, now of New Britain, Ct., rejoiced 
in the prospect of a reform in the education of children. He thought they 
should be allowed at least one-half of the time on the play-ground, and that 
their school-houses should be the best and most pleasant places which can be 
obtained. They should be decorated with ornaments, pictures, maps, and what- 
ever may afford them pleasure or instruction. 

Mr. George B. Emerson, of Boston, expressed his gratification at the remarks 
of the gentlemen who had preceded him. He would go so far as to say that 
two hours’ confinement to the school-room is sufficient. He would have the 
school arranged in three classes; and have one class come in at nine o’clock, and 
another at ten, the former being dismissed till afternoon ; and then the third 
class should come in at 11 o’clock. Thus one hour would be given each half 
day to each class, and this would be sufficient. The teacher would thus be 
relieved from the necessity of watching other classes while engaged in _teach- 
ing. It is not teaching that wears out teachers, but itis the care of many 
scholars to keep them in order while teaching. 

Mr. Brown, of Manchester, N. H., followed ; saying that in his State the evils 
from a want of exercise, or from a want of proper ventilation of the school-house, 
did not often exist. The dullness of the people in New Hampshire in relation 
to the interests of schools was far too great; it was the dullest State he knew; 
but in the cities of that State he did not think the same evils existed which had 
been referred to as existing in Boston and Brooklyn. 


Lecture By F. A. Sawyer. 


After a recess, a lecture was given by F. A. Sawyer, Principal of the Brim- 
mer School, Boston, upon “ Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Education.” 

He spoke of the primary importance of physical education, of its inseparable 
relation to the development and progress of every other faculty. Yet he re- 
garded it as no part of the duty of the teacher to superintend this branch of 
training. It belongs elsewhere, either to the State in its civil capacity, to 
voluntary organizations, or perhaps most properly to home. The labor of the 
teacher is chiefly intellectual ; and the performance of that duty leaves him no 
space to devote to the discipline of physical energies. 

The culture of the moral faculties does not belong peculiarly to the school. 
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It is the great duty and the peculiar privilege of those who assume the paren- 
tal relation, to the performance of which they are bound. Discipline and re- 
straint, which would be thought irksome in a stranger or a teacher, are received 
as acts of parental kindness when administered by those to whom the duty pro- 
perly belongs. The speaker enlarged with much force upon the relations of 
po aig of parents and teachers with reference to the moral education ot 
children. 

The neglect of parental instruction at home often results from the mis- 
taken notion that the morals of children are sufficiently cared for in the Sab- 
bath School and the Common School. In the meeting-house, ministers often 
preach over the heads of teachers themselves, and almost always over the heads 
of children. Children’s sermons were almost unknown in the pulpit, and ad- 
monitions adapted to their intellects almost unheard. The sad results of ne- 
glect in the discharge of this parental duty were portrayed and enforced with a 
variety of illustrations. 

The amount of intellectual training demanded in our schools was another 
obstacle to this proper moral training. There was no royal road to learning 
There was too great a tendency to superficial taste, by which particular facul 
ties were overtaxed, and others quite neglected. It was an abnormal diseased 
system. Boys and girls might be profitably kept two or three years longer in 
our Grammar Schools and High Schools, before attaining a fair knowledge of 
the rudiments of English study, and without breaking them down physically 
while cramming them mentally. Might we not hope that eventually better 
views would prevail ? 

Mr. Philbrick was not quite prepared to adopt the conclusions to which the 
lecturer had come. He thought no one in the capacity of a teacher — a public 
servant — ought to say he had no time to give moral instruction. It is the 
business of the teacher to do the greatest possible amount of good to the child- 
ren committed to him. If, by giving a portion of time to inculcating Christian 
virtue, the children are benefited, more good will be done than if all the time 
is given to intellectual instruction. The best results will not be attained till 
teachers feel that moral instruction is of the highest importance, nor till they 
keep before them in all their instruction the cultivation of the moral character. 
We cannot have the highest style of a teacher till he observes these things. 

Mr. Sawyer responded that it would be well to have this moral teaching in the 
public schools if it were possible ; but the public expects more of teachers now 
in their specific line of intellectual training than they are able to accomplish. 
He did not intend to say that it was not the duty of every teacher, in every way 
he can, to illustrate the great virtues of temperance, justice, piety, &c., in every 
relation of life ; but he protested against its being any more the duty of a teacher 
of a public school than that of every other citizen. The whole constitution of 

ublic schools points to the fact that the teacher is selected for intellectual work ; 
fre is examined for that ; all legislation on the subject points to that. The statute 
which was referred to, respecting the duty of teaching moral and religious 
principles, is the only one that has no penalty. It is what Mr. Choate would 
call “ a glittering generality.” My only ground of objection to the work is, 
that the whole labor of the teacher is demanded in a specific line, and there- 
fore it is impossible for him to give moral instruction. It is folly to go on ex- 
pecting public schools to do what they do not do, and what from common obser- 
vation we know they cannot do faithfully and well. 

Rev. Mr. Richardson, of Worcester, was against separating the intellectual 
training from moral and religious instruction, because God has made us, body and 
soul, strictly as one being. e have no right to advance one part of the child’s 
nature without reference to the whole. tever is favorable to the advance- 
ment of one power elevates the whole mind. 

Mr. Areul, of Boston, objected to the sentiment of the address on the ground 
it took with reference to physical instruction. Teachers should do much to in- 
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struct as to propriety of dress, position and exercise of the body, ventilation, &c. 
If the lecturer was right, then the opinions commonly received were wrong. 


Adjourned. 
Turespay EVENING. 


The Association met at 7 o’clock. 


Mr. Sheldon stated that the committee had obtained nineteen new subscribers 
to the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” and had received pledges from gentlemen to 
secure four hundred and fifty more before the first of July next. 

Mr. Philbrick, being ealled up by Mr. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, gave a very in- 
teresting illustration of the method of teaching scholars in a Primary school. 

Mr. Rolfe, of Dorchester, desired to have some expression of the Association 
with regard to the hours that young children should be kept in school, and 
offered a resolution, that, in the opinion of the Association, the length of the 
session in the public schools, for scholars under nine years of age, should not 
exceed four hours, and that at least one-third part of that time should be 
devoted to the development of the physical faculties. 

The motion was lost. 


LECTURE. 


Jonathan Kimball, Principal of the Dorchester High School, was then intro- 
duced as the lecturer of the evening. His theme was: “ The Dangers of a 
True Education arising from too great a degree of Civilization.” 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the fol‘’owing resolutions were presented : — 

Mr. Northrup said he had some resolutions which it gave him great pleasure 
to offer, as follows : 

Resolved, That to our late President, D. B. Hagar, under whose administra- 
tion for the last three years, and through whose earnest and judicious efforts, 
to a great degree, this Association has attained unprecedented prosperity, and 
come to be recognized as an Institution of increased power and importance in 
this Commonwealth, we tender our grateful appreciation of his services in behalf 
of this Association. 

Resolved, That our cordial thanks are due to him, also, for his long-eontinued, 
efficient, and gratuitous labors in both the literary and business departments of 
our State journal, “ The Massachusetts Teacher,” for his efforts to secure just 
school legislation, and, in general, to advance the qualifications, promote the 
honor, and secure the success of our profession. 

Mr. Northrup remarked that his own individual views would have prompted 
even much stronger language of commendation of Mr. Hagar than that contained 
in these resolutions; and the speaker proceeded at some length to extol in the 
highest terms the manner in which Mr. Hagar had served the Association by his 
unwearied industry, and thorough devotion to its interests. 


Mr. B. W. Putnam, of Boston, seconded the resolutions, and made some 
remarks highly commendatory of Mr. Hagar, for his unwearied exertions in 
behalf of the Association. 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Vaill, of Bradford, offered the following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due to the Superintendents 
of the Eastern, Boston and Maine, Boston and Worcester, Stony Brook, Old 
Colony, and Worcester and Nashua railroads, for free return tickets; to the 
gentlemen who have lectured before the present meeting ; to the committee of 
arrangements ; to Capt. Williams, for his courteous invitation to visit his inte- 
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pea and instructive panorama; to the City Government of Worcester, for the 
use of the City Hall; and, especially, to the citizens of Worcester for their 
generous and abundant hospitalities. 


Adopted. 


Mr. Dana P. Colburn, of R. L., was then called up by the President. He 
responded by saying that the interest of the teachers in R. I. in the common 
cause of education was great. Their small State had the advantage over other 
States, that every prominent teacher knew every other prominent one, and they 
all sympathized with each other. 

Mr. Sheldon then offered the following resolution : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to A. M. Gay, of 
Charlestown, who for two years has so ably and faithfully discharged the 
laborious duty of Recording Secretary of the Association. 


Prot. Crosby, of Salem, seconded the resolution, and spoke in glowing terms 
of the great amount of labor that Mr Gay had performed, as the Secretary of th ¢ 
Association. For this labor the Association could not do less than render their 
full and heartfelt thanks. (Aapees) The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. James Cruikshank, Resident Editor of the * New York Teacher,” was then 
calledup. He said he came to be instructed, and not to instruct ; and he would 
go home satisfied that his journey had been successful. They, in New York, 
were accustomed to refer to Meseachusetta, not only as the pioneer State 
in the cause of civil liberty, but also as the pioneer in the cause of 
education. He regretted to say that the very position of New York, and her 
material prosperity, did tend to verify the sentiment of the lecture of the 
evening. The material side turns uppermost there, and interferes very much 
with a true and generous culture. There are some earnest men there who have 
put their hand to the plough, and will not look back. He regretted to say that 
the influence of the discussion here, on oral instruction, would be likely to be 
injurious in its effects in New York. There is there a class of teachers who 
have formed the idea that teaching consists in an interminable talking. 

Mr. C. said the cordial O sertrs. he and his colleague from N. Y., J. W. 
Bulkley, had received, would inspire them with new zeal; and they would carry 
with them a remembrance of this occasion. Though the Association had lost a 
good president, he still believed that so long as the corner-Stone of the Associa- 
tion was founded on Plymouth Rock, it must be successful. 

Rev. M. Holt, of Maine, spoke of the increasing interest which was beginning 
to be felt for the cause of education in his State. The Hon. Mark Dunham is 
now holding Teachers’ Institutes, and has started a journal, called “ The Maine 
ate HL B S f W ke of th ral d 
_ Mr. H. B. Sprague, o orcester, e of the general desire of the le 
of the city to Sotertabe the Association. The labors of his colleagues ate 
committee of arrangements, Messrs Calkins and Burbank, were also spoken of 
in complimentary terms. Whenever the Association should choose to meet again 
in that city, he could assure them of a cordial reception. The best wishes of 
the citizens and the teachers of Worcester would go with the Association. 
We hope, said he, that many such occasions may cheer you, and that, as you go 
on, in the work of the year, 


** The night will be like music ; 
And the cares that infest the day 
Will fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away,” 


The Association united in singing the Doxology, and was then formally 
dissolved. 







MATHEMATICAL, 


Mathematical. 


[To Contuinvtons, —In addition to the analysis of difficult problems, please send 
the class work for teaching any mathematical principle. — x. 1.) 


No. 1. — A man travels 3 miles the first day, 6 the second, and so 
ap, for 5) days; gradually increasing his speed, so as to travel each day 
3 miles more than on the preceding. How far does he travel the last 
half-day ? C. 


SOLUTION OF QUESTION 10, 


[A man dies leaving an estate of $1100 to be divided among his three 
sons, aged respectively 18, 15, and 17 years, in such a manner that the share of 
each, placed at compound interest at 5 per cent, until he arrives at the age of 
twenty-one years, shall amount to the same sum. What is the share of each at 
the time of the father’s death ?} 

The shares at the time of the father’s death are as the inverse ratio of the 
amounts of one dollar for 8, 6, and 4 years, at 5 per cent compound interest. 

$1.477455 = the amount of one dollar for 8 years. 
: $1.340096 = the amount of one dollar for 6 years. 
q $1.215506 = the amount of one dollar for 4 years. 


$4.03057, the sum of the amounts. 

$1100 + 4.083057 == 272.7438479 +-. 

$272.743479 & 1.477455 4- = 402.971. eldest’s share. 
$272.743479 XK 1.840096 4- = 365.505 second’s share. 
$272.743479 K 1.215506 +4- = 331.524 youngest’s share. 


Veh $1100.000 J. ROBINSON. 
4 So.ution No. 1.— The whole surface of a cone is three times the area o! 
the base. Find its vertical angle. — Runkle’s Math, Monthly. 

Solution, —- Let 2 be the altitude and y the radius of the base. Then 
V 2 +- y® = the slant-height; * y® <= area of base; ™ y «/ 2% + y® = con- 
vex surface. Hence, by the conditions of the question, 

my Vet P= ary. fat + yo = dy; 

2+Poiy; A=sP;e=y V3; 

— ee 
es V3 

The log. of this fraction is 9.7614394, the characteristic being 10 too great. 
This is the log. tangent of 30°, Hence the vertical angle is 60°. Ans. 


l , 
= tang. 5 the vertical angle. 


T. @. 








Outelligence. 


Tae “ Ohio Journal of Education” publishes in its November number a highly interest- 
ing article, “‘ The Story of the Telegraph,’’ which is concluded with this quotation 
from a speech by H. W. Beecher: “ The facility of our intercourse is not to be over- 
estimated ; but we must not under-estimate the power of our nation. You may puta 
cable in every seaport ; you may build your warehouses, where they stand, five stories or 
fifteen, and you may fill them with the costliest merchandise; you may increase your 
science and skill to any extent,—yet you are not more powerful: for power is not in the 
material texture; but power remains in the man, in the individual, the family, tfe 
village, the state, the nation. These are the reservoirs of power. And, while we are 
enlarging the sphere of action, let us see that at home we spread our common schools, 
multiply our newspapers, make books more plenty than the leaves, so that each man 
will be an actor ; and when all men over the globe are actors, when, from the rising of 
the sun to the going down of the same, there is no barrier to free intercourse of thought, 
and there is also one current of heart, love, virtue, religion, then the earth will have 
blossomed, and co;summated its history.” 


THe whole amount of the vote for public education in Great Britain, for the year 1858, 
was, in round numbers, £663,000: of which sum £157,000 was expended for buildiug 
and furnishing schools; $400,000 in paying various classes of schoolmasters; and 
£57,000 in defraying the expenses connected with the management of those schools. 

Derinition. What are quills? Things that are sometimes taken from the pinions 
of one goose to spreads the opinions of another. 


The Alabama State School for the Deaf and Dumb was opened at Talladega on the 
ist of October last, and placed under the charge of Dr. Joseph H. Johnson. The 
present appropriation of $2,500 per annum is sufficient for the education of 17 deaf 
mutes; while the census returns show an aggregrate of 151 in the State in 1850. 

WE call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
which contains a fine list of valuable books. 


SUBSCRIBERS sending remittances, or requests to stop the “‘ Massachusetts Teacher,” 
would confer a favor upon us by mentioning the name of the Post Office through which 
they wish to receive, or have received, our Journal. Our list of subscribers is arranged 
by towns, not by names ; and a single line in the letter may save half an hour's diligent 
search, 


SENATOR WILSON has ascertained that at Washington, D.C., where there are 10,697 
children between the ages of five and eighteen, 3,328 are in private schools, 2,400 in 
public schools, and 5,069 are in no schools at all. With a population of 65,000, anda 
real estate valued at $30,000,000, there is but $20,950 expended a year, and all the 
school-houses are not worth $10,000. 

Tue Teachers’ Association, of Marquette County, Wis., resolved, at the last meeting, 
‘that ladies and gentlemen of equal qualifications as teachers should receive equal com- 
pensations.” A similar resolution was passed by the Vermilion County Asssociation, 
Illinois. 


WE call the attention of School Committees to the advertisement of 1. C. M. 





